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citizens. This disuse of firearms is considered by- 
most intelligent people an excellent indication of 
permanent advance away from barbarism. Mr. 
Kipling regards it as a great weakness, and proposes 
to have it immediately remedied. Every boy " must 
be caught bright and early, when he is about twelve." 
He must be put to " the study of the rifle." The day 
will come, his alarmed imagination predicts, when it 
will be " imperatively necessary " for the boys all to 
know how " to stand in line " and to shoot straight. 
Everything, therefore, must be subordinated to " get- 
ing shots off quickly." 

The "little target" is to him the great school of 
intellectual development and trained manhood ! " It 
teaches the proud fellow humility ; the talkative fel- 
low to shut his head." Shooting at it, the boy will 
become " fit," by learning the influence of the wind 
in blowing the bullet to one side ! So rifle clubs 
must be formed all over England, and the tender and 
innocent youths fresh from their mother's spiritual 
guardianship must be set to learning skill in the art 
of shooting men ! 

Thus the inhabitants of Great Britain, when the 
European nations see fit again to "love them with 
the love they have shown the last four years," may 
be able to command respect, if not affection, by " one 
or two of the less spiritual accomplishments ! " And 
this is the best that this lauded genius can do for his 
country at this critical hour when her helm is crip- 
pled and her sails badly torn ! 

The danger of all this to the rising generation, 
which was clearly before his mental vision when he 
spoke, Kipling whistled down the wind. The 
English " country and climate " gave assurance that 
there was " no danger of producing a race of inflam- 
mable barbarians ! " Inflammable barbarian ! That 
was a choice term, exactly describing the result which 
his keen eye foresaw, but which he did not wish his 
hearers to foresee. A volunteer, he humorously 
asserted, who had learned to handle a rifle and stand 
in line, did not run about the streets firing, or fall 
into military formation whenever he wanted to get 
on an omnibus. 

All of which was very witty, but woefully irrele- 
vant. Men who have been trained in the use of 
weapons of war, with a " loving enemy " constantly 
in their imagination, may not be over-apt — they are 
cerjtainly not less apt than others — to fall to playing 
the fool when walking in the street or mounting an 
omnibus ; but all the same their developed instincts 
of dislike for the " enemy " and their training in the 
use of deadly weapons make them more quarrelsome, 
more ready to imagine themselves insulted, and more 
anxious to " fall into military formation " and to 
" get off shots quickly " at the despised enemy over 
on the border. Especially is it immeasurably mis- 
chievous to those who become leaders of the nation 
and have to do with the delicate questions of foreign 



policy. As a nation is educated, so is it, and so will 
it always be. A people trained to shooting will be a 
shooting people, and will be on the lookout for some- 
thing to shoot. 

Kipling's auditors seem to have taken all his levity 
and folderol as sound gospel, and they laughed and 
laughed. But a good many Englishmen and some 
of the newspapers were not fooled by his brightness 
and sophistry, though it was supported by a sober 
letter'from Lord Salisbury. We trust that there are 
still clear-sighted citizens enough in the country to 
save it from the insidious danger of becoming a 
training ground of shooting, enemy-hunting boys. 
May we not hope that the poet's — he was a poet — 
veiy extravagance on the subject may cause the 
nation to think, and may, with the aid of the 
"climate," prove a distinct factor in saving the 
people from being completely Kiplingized. 

It is a cause for congratulation on this side of the 
water that the Kipling cult in this country has passed 
away. We have no use over here for his " Lord of 
the far-flung battle-line." 

The Great Coal Strike and Arbitration. 

The subject of arbitration in the matter of labor- 
capital disputes has never been brought home to the 
people of this country so forcibly as by the great 
strike, now five months in progress, in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. Heretofore many of 
our citizens have ignored the subject altogether, as if 
unimportant. But this disturbance has made it im- 
possible for good citizens to neglect the matter longer. 

The strike, in addition to the immense loss (more 
than $100,000,000 already) which it has entailed 
upon the miners and the mine operators, has produced 
great inconvenience and much business derangement 
throughout the anthracite-using sections of the coun- 
try. The winter is nearly here, and large numbers 
of families throughout the East — a section of the 
country containing twenty millions of people — have 
no coal supply whatever, and cannot get any without 
paying exorbitant prices ($12 per ton at the moment), 
and in many places none at all can be had at any 
price. If the strike continues much longer tens of 
thousands of people, both poor and well-to-do, in the 
cities and towns must undergo much suffering and 
hardship. If the strike should end at once, suffering 
could not be altogether avoided because of the time 
necessary to get in and distribute a new supply. 

The strike, therefore, has become the affair of all 
of us, and we all have some right to say what shall 
be done. No other industrial disturbance which we 
have had, except possibly the railway strike of 1894, 
has to such an extent as this one made clear the fact 
that in the present complex state of society every 
business occupied with the production or distribution 
of the necessities of life is more or less everybody's 
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business. This strike will, therefore, more widely 
and firmly establish the already generally-recognized 
principle of the public right of supervision and con- 
trol of such businesses, so far as the public interests 
demand. It will also increase the already large 
number of those who believe that the only simple 
and satisfactory solution of the difficulties which 
arise so frequently in occupations of this class is for 
the state to take them out of the hands of private owners. 
State ownership, however, in the present condition 
of public opinion, is not possible. But state arbitra- 
tion of the disputes is both possible and entirely prac- 
ticable. It seems also to have become absolutely 
imperative. Voluntary arbitration, which has been 
resorted to and has proved most valuable in numer- 
ous labor controversies, has failed entirely in this 
case; or rather, it has failed to get tried, as it 
ought in all reason to have been. The mine opera- 
tors have refused to listen to the miners' plea for 
arbitration. They have claimed that there was 
nothing to arbitrate ; that they alone had the right 
to determine the wages, the hours, and the amount 
of refuse which the workmen should mine for 
nothing; that neither the miners nor the public 
nor the state had any right to say what justice 
demanded, all this having been entrusted to them 
by " God in his inscrutable wisdom." They have 
given no heed to the immense demonstration of 
public opinion, and none to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, made after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation, and recommending concessions 
to the miners both in the matter of hours and wages. 

These mine operators have, therefore, carried the 
assertion of their personal rights to a point where 
they have deliberately trampled upon the rights both 
of the miners and of the general public. The State 
of Pennsylvania, and every other State in the Union, 
ought at once to proceed to make such a gross and 
destructive violation of both private and public rights, 
in this or any other similar business, impossible here- 
after. This could be done by a simple state law 
giving either employees or employers the power, in 
case of a controversy threatening a strike or a lock- 
out, to summon the other party before a regularly con- 
stituted board of arbitrators which should determine 
what impartial justice demanded, the business in the 
meantime going on without interruption. 

If the labor unions and the organizations of em- 
ployers of labor, or single capitalists and groups of 
individual non-union laborers, could be induced gen- 
erally to make contracts with each other, as some of 
them have already done, by which they should obli- 
gate themselves to resort to arbitration in cases of 
dispute where private negotiations have failed, this 
would probably meet the requirements of the problem. 

This great strike, the material mischief of which 
can only be reckoned by hundreds of millions of 
dollars and by an incalculable amount of annoyance 



and suffering, has made it imperative, in the interests 
of both private and public rights, either that this 
form of private obligatory arbitration shall be gener- 
ally established through the compulsion of concen- 
trated public sentiment, or, failing this, that arbitration 
under state authority be at once put into operation. 
If the States cannot meet all the requirements of 
the problem, because of the large and complex body 
of the interstate relations of business, then it is in- 
cumbent upon the national government, which repre- 
sents the whole people, to supplement their action. 
It shames both our American morals and sense that 
such a calamity as this strike has brought upon us 
should be possible at the opening of this century of 

light and great attainment. 

— ... ^, » . 

Editorial Notes. 

The Board of Arbitrators chosen from 
Hague Court. the Hague Court for the settlement of the 
Pious Fund case was completed by the 
selection of Dr. Matzen, president of the Danish parlia- 
ment, as the fifth member and president of the Board. 
There was some little delay on account of the unreadi- 
ness of the Mexican agent, but work on the case was 
begun about the middle of September. Both countries 
are represented by very able agents and counsel. The 
cable dispatches are too meagre to enable us to give any 
very definite idea of the line of argument followed by 
each. The United States counsel seem to be following 
pretty closely the line of argument on which Sir Edward 
Thornton based his judgment when the case was sub- 
mitted to him by the Mexican Claims Commission a 
generation ago. The Mexican lawyers are claiming 
that because of the peculiar connection of the Mexican 
government with the fund up to the time of the cession 
of California, only Mexican law is applicable to the case, 
and not the principles of equity invoked by the United 
States. The presentation of the case will probably have 
been completed before this reaches our readers, and it is 
not likely that the arbitrators will require much time to 
reach their decision. 



Aftermath 
of War. 



Many of the crudest effects of war are 
those which become manifest only after 
the fighting and the excitement of the con- 
flict are over, and as a rule then make little or no im- 
pression on the average mind. The men who have 
caused them are in general entirely callous about them. 
What do the men who " promoted " the South African 
War care about the thousands of disabled Boers and 
Britons who remain to be a perpetual burden to them- 
selves and their friends, or about the other thousands left 
out of employment and tossed about from pillar to post 
trying to edge themselves in somewhere to gain a living ? 
There are reported to be in South Africa some sixteen 



